/. Introduction 



1. The Management Training and Development Committee of 
the Central Training Council was set up ‘ to recommend to the 
Council what guidance should be issued to training boards in 
respect of the training and development of managers 

2. In this report the Committee is concerned with the training 
and development of those in managerial or executive work full 
time and also with those in departmental or technical posts who 
have, or may be given, some managerial responsibilities, either 
in their own specialist field or in general management. The report 

(a) in Section 11 

presents in general terms the common features of effective 
schemes of management training and development ; and 
offers guidance on the best use of the available facilities 
for management education ; and 

(b) in Section 111 

gives initial guidance to training boards on the ways in 
which their grant schemes can help to promote and improve 
management education, training and development in their 
industries. 

3. The problems facing boards vary widely. Some have to deal 
with very large numbers of firms ; others with only a few. Within 
a single industry there will often be great diversity in the pro- 
grammes of management training and development appropriate 
to different firms, partly by reason of the type of business, but 
mainly for reasons of size. The needs of the large national and 
international company with a full range of departments and many 
subsidiary companies will be very different from those of the small 
firm where everything is under the control of one or two men. 
Even with firms of comparable size the development of staff can 
be effectively achieved in a variety of ways, individual training 
boards will therefore need to decide in the light of their own 
circumstances what they should require from the firms in their 
industry as a condition of eligibility for grant and how quickly 
firms should be expected to advance towards the establishment 
of comprehensive management training and development pro- 
grammes. 
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4. Again, management training and development is in practice 
closely bound up with the economic and technological circum- 
stances of industry and also with the policies followed in the 
actual running of the individual company. Firms will rightly 
consider, for example, that their objectives and organisational 
structure are not matters which properly concern industrial training 
boards. 

5. The application by boards of the guidance given in the two 
succeeding sections of this report will need to be conditioned by 
considerations such as these. Subject to this, however, the Com- 
mittee urges boards to give the highest possible degree of priority, 
consistent with their other responsibilities, to the encouragement of 
management training and to the improvement of standards in 
this field. 



II. The Main Features of Effective Plans for 
Management Training and Development 

General 

6. If boards are to influence management training they need 
first to identify the features which they regard as essential in any 
effective and coherent scheme. These features, which are to be 
found already in one form or another in the schemes of many 
companies with successful programmes, cover 

(a) assignment of responsibility for management training and 
development ; 

analysis of managerial jobs ; and 

assessment of present and future needs at the management 
level ; 

( b ) recruitment and selection ; 
maintenance of personal records ; and 
appraisal ; leading to 

(c) construction and operation of systematic programmes of 
education, training and development. 

7. Each of these features is discussed in more detail below, but 
boards will recognise that the way in which individual companies 
take them into account in framing their plans will vary con- 
siderably. Boards will also wish to exercise their own judgment, 
in the context of the situation in their industries, about the 
degree of formality which they should seek to achieve in respect 
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of each of these features in the very small companies. In such 
companies the management team may itself be so small 'that the 
introduction of detailed systems of the type used in large com- 
panies for, say, personal records and appraisals, would be 
inappropriate. 

Assignment of Responsibility 

8. To ensure that due priority is given to the organisation of 
management training the head of the firm, or a senior colleague 
on his behalf, should accept direct responsibility for it. The 
identification of a senior executive for this purpose must not how- 
lever be allowed to obscure -the duty of those at lower levels 
to ensure the adequate training of their own subordinates. In 
smaller firms where the managers are all personally known to 
the owner or chief executive, it would normally be right for him 
to accept this responsibility. 

Analysis of Managerial Jobs 

9. The analysis of jobs and drawing up of job specifications are 
essential preliminaries to the planned training of those who are 
to hold them in the future. The specifications, which should 
be kept under review to ensure that they are up to date, should 
be designed to show the requirements of the job rather than the 
experience and qualities of the man who happens to hold it at 
any particular time. There are a number of ways in which this 
analysis can be carried out and the choice between them is a 
matter of judgement in the individual case, but training boards 
should have staff able to advise their firms in this respect, 
particularly those that lack previous experience of it. 

Assessment of Present and Future Needs 

•10. From the firm’s point of view, the economic justification for 
training is that it should lead to improved performance of existing 
managers and also help to develop those who may be required 
to fill future managerial vacancies. Training plans should there- 
fore be based on a periodic assessment of present and future needs. 
This assessment should indicate the recruitment and promotions 
that may be necessary to meet normal wastage, retirements and 
transfers and must also take account of estimated future growth 
or possible reorganisation arising, for example, from reviews of 
marketing plans or business budgets. The forecast of future needs 
should extend as far ahead as is practicable, to give time for 
the adequate training of those selected for higher management 
positions. It may also give a timely indication of the need to 
consider an appointment from outside the organisation. 
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11. A further reason for the recommendation in paragraph 8 
that the person appointed to be responsible for management 
training should be at a senior level is that reviews of managerial 
requirements should not be confined to junior and middle levels 
but should include higher management too, for whom some 
form of succession plan may often be useful, both in large and 
small firms. 

Recruitment and Selection 

12. The consequences of the decisions made in the initial recruit- 
ment of those who may become managers and in the subsequent 
selection of staff for promotion are far-reaching since managerial 
competence is a major factor in a firm’s success. Initial recruit- 
ment will often be linked with a requirement for technical or 
commercial qualifications, although those concerned in selection 
will be looking for attributes likely to lead to success in the 
managerial as well as in specialist fields. Subsequent promotion 
will inevitably be linked closely with performance on the job 
as well as with the potential to work successfully at the higher 
level. Decisions relating to recruitment and selection are pecu- 
liarly the concern of the individual firm, but the Committee 
propose to give further consideration to recruitment and selection 
to see whether there is any detailed guidance they can offer without 
appearing to trespass on the prerogative of firms to organise 
their business as they think best. 

Maintenance of Personal Records 

13. Records should be kept for individual managers and for 
men thought likely to be worthy of training as future managers. 
These records need not be elaborate but should include: 

personal particulars and details of education ; 
training received within the company (and outside it, if known) ; 
further education, courses taken, etc., and 
appointments held within the company (and outside it, if 
known). 

A ppraisal 

14. The larger the firm the greater the need for periodic and 
deliberate assessment of performance and potential, details of 
which would usually be filed with the personal records. Even in 
smaller firms where the chief executive knows his managers well, 
there is advantage in maintaining records of this kind. Such 
assessments are often used in relation to periodic salary reviews 
and as a guide to future promotion possibilities. The appraisals 
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themselves are not the concern of training boards, but a system of 
regular assessment of performance and potential is needed for 
the purpose of planning ; the provision of such a system is of 
concern to boards for without it the training needs of individuals 
cannot be properly assessed. A good system of appraisal should 
help both to evaluate the training that has already been given 
and to ensure that future training plans are geared to the needs 
of the individual and the firm. 

Construction and Operation of Training and Development 
Programmes 

15. General. The discussion in paragraphs 8-14 has been mainly 
concerned with the information needed in order to decide what 
should be done to improve a manager’s performance in his 
present job or to fit him for promotion. To recapitulate, this 
information is : 

job analysis and job specification ; 

assessment of the needs of the firm in terms of the jobs to be 
filled and the staff available for filling them, the assessment 
to be projected as far into the future as conditions allow ; 

personal records ; and 

periodic appraisal of individual performance and career 
potential. 

16. Having established the information needed for the preparation 
of management training and development programmes, training 
boards will want to consider the construction of the programmes 
themselves. In advising firms how to draw up their programmes, 
boards might find it convenient to consider the process under three 
headings, namely : training, management studies and career 
development. These are clearly in-ter-related but it is helpful to 
use some such distinction in describing what is involved. 

17. Training. The key to good management training lies in the 
care and personal interest taken by managers in training those 
placed under them. They must be prepared to spend time and 
effort on this, giving their subordinates the opportunity to acquire 
new knowledge and letting them have increasing personal responsi- 
bility. There is no real substitute for the skill of managers in 
training their subordinates. It is for each company to ensure that 
its managers are fully aware of the importance of this personal 
role in training and that their success in it will have a bearing on 
their own career prospects. 
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18. Apart from this personal relationship, there are a number of 
training activities, or activities with a significant training value, 
which can be organised or encouraged within the firm, sometimes 
with the help of local colleges or other educational establishments. 
These activities include, for example : — 

(a) induction courses — to provide a general knowledge of the 
industry and the firm for newly appointed staff ; 

( b ) broadening experience-- for members of staff of good poten- 
tial whose experience in the firm has been largely restricted 
to a specialist field and who may need experience in a 
number of departments or on the shop floor. Their greatest 
need is likely to be in the exercise of responsibility, and 
attachments to broaden experience which do not carry the 
necessary responsibility are to be avoided ; 

(c) individual or group projects— these call for the carrying 
out of a specific well-defined task, either by one individual 
operating in a number of different sections or departments 
or by a group drawn from several departments dealing with 
a common problem. Project work can be a valuable alterna- 
tive to departmental attachments, but it should always be 
carefully, planned and supervised and the results discussed 
fully with the participants. A project is often useful as a 
means of practising recently acquired techniques in a real 
situation. A management project may also be an effective 
way of introducing scientists and technologists to other 
aspects of management ; 

(d) planned or directed visits — to other plants or to customers 
at home or abroad ; 

(e) attendance at meetings, conferences and lectures — both 
within the company or as part of the activities of profes- 
sional, trade or research organisations. These are valuable 
as a means of keeping well informed on new ideas and 
developing standards of comparison ; 

(f) short courses, discussions or talks within the firm — on sub- 
jects relevant to the manager’s job. 

19. Management studies. These embrace both education and 
training. A report* recently issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science gives in some detail the current provision for 
management education in the universities, business schools, tech- 

* Report on Education, No. 33, January 1967. Copies are available free of 
charge from the Information Section, Department of Education and Science, 
Curzon Street, London, W.l. 
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nical colleges and colleges of commerce. In addition many inde- 
pendent colleges and organisations offer courses and some of the 
larger firms organise internal courses specially designed for their 
own technical and managerial needs. In certain industries (e.g. 
transport and steel) staff colleges have been created to offer develop- 
ment courses for managers. These courses make a valuable 
contribution to management training and development. In length 
they range from four to six weeks for post-experience management 
development courses to one or two years for post-graduate diploma 
or higher degree courses at the universities. Great care is needed 
in the selection of managers and the courses they attend and it is 
necessary also to get the timing of the course right in relation to 
the individual programmes of development. Where appropriate, 
training boards should be prepared to encourage firms to use the 
longer courses now available. The importance of relating the 
objectives of a course and its contents to the needs of the individual 
cannot be over-emphasised. 

20. A useful classification of external courses may be made as 
follows : — 

(a) General introductory courses. An example of this type of 
course is the well-known one for the Diploma in Manage- 
ment Studies, offered by s6me 40 colleges in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Courses are also offered by other educa- 
tional institutions and by various professional organisations 
concerned with management. These courses can be full- 
time, block release, part-time or evening courses. A high 
proportion of the students are already employed and are 
enrolled in part-time, evening or sandwich courses ; some, 
however, are graduates continuing full-time study in prepara- 
tion for and prior to taking up a first appointment. 
Emphasis is placed on knowledge of basic techniques such 
as accounting or economic analysis, but provision is also 
made for an introduction to the main functional areas of 
management such as marketing, production, personnel and 
finance. This type of course is valuable as a means of 
extending the understanding of junior or departmental 
managers and may be useful to those transferring to general 
management after some years in a technical capacity. The 
post-graduate and higher degree courses offered by the uni- 
versities and business schools are also relevant in this 
connection. 

(£>) Management development courses. In general these are 
residential and involve the participant in simulated manage- 
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ment situations, group discussions and seminars, as well as 
in more conventional teaching sessions. The courses vary in 
length with their objectives and are often provided for certain 
age groups with specified educational qualifications or 
experience. They range from those for young executives 
with 2-3 years experience to courses fdr senior departmental 
managers who are being prepared for greater administrative 
responsibilities and finally to courses for senior executives. 
The expanding demand for more advanced courses is being 
met by the universities, business schools and technical 
colleges as well as by a number of independent colleges. 

(c) Courses on specialist subjects. In this field there is great 
variety of subject and of standard. Some courses cover 
specialised aspects either singly or in groups, e.g. industrial 
relations, finance, production control and sales management. 
Others again are concerned with “ tool subjects ” or tech- 
niques, e.g. work study, operational research, computer 
application and (in this context) foreign languages. 

Specialist courses range from one-day appreciation courses 
explaining the uses of tool subjects to senior managers, to 
full scale courses measured in weeks for operational and 
specialist staff. They are provided by the universities, busi- 
ness schools, technical colleges, professional associations, 
management consultants and independent bodies. They are 
necessarily highly variable in their objectives, teaching 
methods, subject matter and depth of treatment. Their 
relevance and value vary with the specific needs of the 
manager and the firm. 

21. Career development. Most junior managers achieve a 
measure of promotion but only a few can reach the more senior 
positions. The most difficult problem for individual companies 
is to identify at an early stage those with the capacity to succeed 
at higher levels of management and to prepare them, by training, 
education and experience, for the responsibilities they will have 
to exercise. Some managers will seek to broaden their experience 
by moving to positions in other firms. Conversely some firms will 
need to recruit managers to meet specific needs of their own. 

22. Career development within the firm is essentially a matter 
of planning to provide experience. It calls for a constant review 
at senior levels of management of transfers and promotions within 
the organisation so that managers can be placed in jobs involving 
the exercise of personal responsibility which will develop and 
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widen their capabilities. Judgments must therefore be made 
from time to time about those aspects of management in which a 
particular individual is still lacking so that, when occasion allows, 
he can be given further formal training or, under a policy of 
planned job rotation, be placed in appointments which will give 
him the opportunity to make up his deficiencies, and so help 
him improve his performances at his present level, or to fit him for 
promotion. 

23. A manager may, for example, have followed a career which 
has given him little or no experience of, say, collective bargain- 
ing or cost control or dealings with customers. If it seems likely 
that he will in the future need some knowledge of these things he 
may be placed in jobs which, while not requiring specialised 
training, will give him the direct experience he needs. 

24. Although boards will wish, by means of their grant schemes, 
to recognise sound management training and career development 
practices in their industries, it should never be overlooked that 
the progress of a manager will depend in large measure on his 
own efforts and initiative. No system of training can be a sub- 
stitute for what an individual can achieve for himself. The aim 
of good management training practice must be to provide the 
means by which, under the guidance of competent superiors, a 
manager can help himself. 



III. Recommendations Relating to Grants 

General 

25. There are firms within the scope of most boards which have 
already introduced comprehensive schemes of management 
training and development including some or all of the features to 
which reference has already been made. There are, however, 
many firms in all industries in which nothing more has so far 
occurred than the occasional nomination of a manager for attend- 
ance on an external course. Boards will need to formulate their 
grant schemes in accordance with the situation prevailing in their 
own industries, so that while the efforts of firms already aotive are 
properly rewarded the utmost encouragement is given to those 
who have so far made little or no progress in introducing more 
systematic methods. It is expected, therefore, that boards will 
need to establish a progressive system of criteria for grant recogni- 
tion, very simple at first and gradually becoming more compre- 
hensive, as suggested in the following paragraphs, until firms 
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generally include in their schemes the recognised features of 
effective management training and development plans, to the 
extent that their particular situation requires. 

Progressive Implementation 

26. It will be difficult for all firms to follow a common pattern 
of development because so much will depend on. individual cir- 
cumstances ; but for grant purposes boards may find it helpful 
to keep the following phases in mind. 

27. First an Introductory phase, in which general responsibility 
for schemes of management training and development is assumed 
by the head of the firm or assigned to a senior executive, as 
indicated in paragraph 8 above. This assignment of respon- 
sibility will provide the opportunity for initiating work on the 
firm’s future plan of action. It is recommended that for all firms, 
large and small, this condition should be regarded as a prerequisite 
for the payment of grant. 

28. Secondly the Implementation phase, during which the firm’s 
plan is progressively brought into operation. If the features of 
a comprehensive scheme described in Section II are regarded as 
appropriate, the firm would be expected to be able to show the 
seriousness of its intentions by indicating what action it was 
taking to — 

(a) carry out an analysis of managerial jobs and assess present 
and future needs at .the management level ; 

(b) develop a system of personal records and periodic appraisal 
procedures ; and 

(c) apply these to the training of individual managers to 
improve their present performance, to enhance their prospects 
for promotion and to meet the needs of the firm. 

29. The extent to which these measures need to be formalised 
will depend on the nature and size of the firm and its organisa- 
tional pattern. Many firms may seek advice from boards on the 
appropriateness of the measures they introduce and although it 
is not the function of boards to act as specialist consultants 
on matters of organisation and management, they will need to have 
on their staff people who are competent to make the assessments 
necessary for grant purposes and to advise firms accordingly. 

30. It is recommended that a board’s initial grant arrangements 
should take into consideration the time and effort that may have 
to be expended in introducing a more systematic programme. 
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They may find that an interim solution is the introduction of a 
special ‘Development Grant’ that would be payable, for a 
limited period only, to firms that had advanced beyond the Intro- 
ductory phase but had not yet introduced a fully comprehensive 
programme. 

Recognition of Training Costs for Grant Purposes 

31. Whatever stage a firm may have reached, either in working 
towards or in operating a comprehensive scheme, it will naturally 
seek recognition of training costs actually incurred. In working 
out their grant schemes boards will need to consider both the 
criteria for eligibility for grant and the grants to be paid. It is 
recommended that boards should try as far as possible to adopt a 
common approach to the first of these, i.e. what should be 
approved for grant purposes: this will be particularly helpful 
to organisations providing management education and training 
and to firms or groups which include establishments that come 
under a number of boards. A common approach on the actual 
grants to be paid presents special difficulties and this aspect is con- 
sidered further in paragraph 40 below. 

32. Training costs may be broadly sub-divided into those in- 
curred in providing training within the firm, either on or off the 
job, and those that arise as a result of the attendance of managers 
at external courses. 

33. Training within the firm. The vital importance of the train- 
ing that a manager receives on the job in the normal course of 
his duties and under the influence of more senior managers has 
been stressed. Essential as this part of a manager’s training is, 
however, its costing presents great difficulties. The Committee 
intends to give further consideration to the problem of costing 
on-the-job training but for the present boards are advised to 
confine any financial assessments to those activities within the 
firm which are normally undertaken off the job. These normally 
take the form of courses and seminars, in which the firm’s own 
training staff and operational personnel are engaged. In certain 
cases outside assistance may be used. There are other off-the-job 
activities, e.g. short induction courses, organised visits to other 
firms or plants or even to customers or offices at home or 
abroad which can be regarded as solely in the interests of training, 
especially where such activities can be shown to be part of a 
planned programme. 
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34. The costs of these activities are identifiable and may be sub- 
divided as follows : 

(a) planning and organisation ; 

(b) provision of instruction ; 

(c) subsistence and travelling expenses ; 

( d ) salaries of trainees. 

In the case of (a) and (b) the actual costs may be determined ; 
alternatively a notional sum per instructor /day or per student/ 
day could be used for grant purposes. In the case of ( d) it is 
recommended that the salaries of trainees should be included in 
the costing for grant purposes so that the costs of training are 
made as realistic as possible. 

35. It is recommended that, in making grants for in-firm train- 
ing, boards should satisfy themselves that the conditions applying 
to the Introductory phase have been met. 

36. External courses. These will normally form an integral part 
of a comprehensive management training and development plan, 
in which the needs of the firm and of individuals have been 
assessed following the process of job specification and appraisal 
of individual performance. Occasionally, however, firms may use 
external courses outside the oontext of such a comprehensive plan, 
in order to meet some purely internal company need such as 
introducing staff to new skills or techniques. For many firms, 
which have made only limited progress with their training and 
development programmes, the external course will serve as a 
particularly important means of improving the standards of 
management. It is in any event for the firm to decide which 
external courses should be used to satisfy its own needs. 

37. This does not imply, however, that boards should give 
blanket approval for all external courses. They have a statutory 
duty to establish training standards and they will want to make 
sure that these standards are being maintained. They must 
therefore retain the right to satisfy themselves that a particular 
course is relevant to the needs of the firm and the individual. 
Many firms may feel the need of advice about the availability and 
purpose of appropriate external courses, and they should be 
encouraged to consult their boards or other sources of information, 
such as the Management Education Information Unit of the British 
Institute of Management and other professional organisations 
which will give advice within their specialist field. Wherever 
possible, contact should be made with those providing courses 
to ensure the appropriateness of the course for the purpose in 
view. 
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38. The staffs of boards will want to keep themselves informed 
about external courses so that they can advise firms by whom they 
are consulted. Boards would however face an impossible task 
if they tried to appraise and validate all the courses that were on 
offer. While they might want to publicise certain courses as 
particularly suitable for firms in their industry, it seems undesirable 
that they should issue comprehensive lists of ‘ approved ’ courses. 

39. To sum up it is recommended that boards should reoog nis e 
for grant purposes costs incurred by firms in sending managers on 
external courses, providing they are satisfied— 

(a) that the conditions of the Introductory phase have been 
satisfied ; and 

(b) that firms are able, if called upon to do so, to show that the 
selected course is relevant both to the needs of the firm and 
those of the individual. 

Expenditure on Grants for Management Training 

40. It is for each board to decide, subject to the approval of the 
Minister, how much to collect by means of its training levy 
and how much to pay in grants for management training. There 
are bound to be variations in practice between boards, but it may 
be helpful if some guidance is given on ways in which a measure 
of control may be exercised on grants for management training 
in relation to (a) duration of courses (b) fees and salaries of 
trainees and ( c ) subsistence and travelling allowances. 

41. Duration of courses*. Special arrangements may be needed 
both for very long and very short courses. Many of the longer 
courses, though expensive, -have an important contribution to 
make to the education, training and development of managers, 
especially those who are being groomed for senior positions, and 
it is to be hoped that the grant schemes of boards will not 
discourage the use of these courses. However, boards may find it 
convenient to require firms to give prior notice so that the firm 
oould be informed beforehand as to what grant, if any, would he 
available. 

42. In the case of very short courses, conferences and seminars, 
there is some difficulty in deciding which are properly to he 
regarded as courses ; but in addition two further considerations 
arise: first whether such a course can be regarded as making a 

* In considering the length of a course it must be regarded as a whole, e.g. 
one day’s attendance per week for 1 2 weeks should be regarded as a 12-day course . 
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significant contribution and secondly whether the cost of the 
administrative work involved for -both boards and companies 
outweighs the advantages of their inclusion in the grant scheme, 
however valuable the course may be. 

43. In some oases suoh short meetings, whether called courses or 
not, have the aim of presenting new ideas or a new approach 
to management problems and are intended to be followed later by 
courses for senior or junior management to enable them to apply 
the new methods. Attendance of senior managers at meetings 
of this kind might well be a valuable contribution towards the 
development of managerial training in the firm, and even if this 
single attendance cannot readily be treated as part of a longer- 
term training programme, attendance should be encouraged. 

44. Other short courses may aim at demonstrating particular 
management techniques or skills relating to particular managerial 
problems. Provided attendance at suoh a course is an integral 
part of a more comprehensive programme, it should be regarded 
as worthwhile and deserving enoouragement. 

45. But whether encouragement for these shorter courses should 
be by payment of grant is another matter. If there is to be any 
serious attempt to assess their relevance the administrative cost 
to boards of paying grants for such courses may be unduly heavy ; 
yet, even if the charge is a relatively high one the effects on the 
budget of the firm concerned would not be very great. If the 
course is worthwhile it should be able to obtain support from 
industry even though not recognised for grant purposes by boards. 
If, however, boards take this as their policy they should make it 
quite clear to the firms in their industry that the courses are 
excluded for practical reasons and that the non-recognition for 
grant does not imply any judgment that they are not valuable. 

46. Course fees and refund of salary. Some control can be 
exercised by meeting less than the full costs in grant, but this 
should not be done in such a way as to discourage justified 
attendance at the longer and more expensive courses. 

47. Subsistence and travelling expenses. The extent to which 
these expenses are re-imbursed is a matter for individual boards, 
but some standardisation of practice would be helpful to industry 
and might well be acceptable to boards. It is recommended that 
the Ministry and the boards examine the possibility of introducing 
some degree of standardisation in this field. 
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IV. Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations 



General 

48. Because firms within the scope of most boards vary widely in 
size, interests and organisation, it will be for each board to 
determine its own priorities and the rate at which it can advance 
towards the. establishment of comprehensive training recommenda- 
tions. Subject to this, boards are strongly urged to encourage 
management training and the improvement of standards in their 
industries ( paragraphs 1-5). 

Essential Features of Effective Plans for Management Training 
and Development 

49. The essential features of effective and coherent schemes are 
listed below. The extent to which individual firms should be 
expected to take these features into account and the degree of 
formality that should be sought will be matters for a board’s own 
judgment ( paragraphs 6-7). The features are: 

(i) Assignment of responsibility for management training and 
development (paragraph 8) ; 

(ii) Analysis of managerial jobs (paragraph 9) ; 

(iii) Assessment of present and future needs ( paragraphs 10-11 ) ; 

(iv) Recruitment and selection ( paragraph 12 ) ; 

(v) Personal records ( paragraph 13) ; 

(vi) Appraisal (paragraph 14). 

50. Training and Development Programmes. Advice on the 
preparation of programmes is dealt with under three headings: 
training, management studies and career development (paragraphs 
16 and 18-20). The unique contributions which managers can 
make to the training of subordinate managers is stressed ( paragraph 
17). The section ends with a discussion on career development, 
pointing out the difficulty of identifying those with potential, the 
need for constant reviews at senior levels and the value of planned 
job rotation ( paragraphs 21-24). 

Recommendations Relating to Grant 

51. It is expected that boards will need to establish progressive 
systems of criteria for grant recognition ( paragraphs 25-26). 
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52. A first and simple Introductory phase might be the assign- 
ment of responsibility to a senior executive and it is recommended 
that this should be regarded as a prerequisite for the payment of 
grant ( paragraph 27). 

53. A second Implementation phase during which the features 
described in Section II are, as appropriate, progressively brought 
into operation. It is recommended that grant schemes should 
take into consideration the time and effort that may be needed to 
introduce more systematic programmes ; for this purpose boards 
might consider a special ‘ Development Grant ’ payable for a 
limited period only ( paragraphs 28-30). 

54. It is recommended that boards should try to adopt a common 
approach to the criteria of eligibility of training costs for grant 
purposes ( paragraph 31). 

55. Training within the firm ■ Boards are advised to confine grants 
to off-the-job training where certain costs are identifiable. It is 
recommended that the salaries of trainees should be included in 
the cost of training for grant purposes. In making grants for in- 
firm training, it is recommended that boards require the conditions 
of the Introductory phase to have been satisfied ( paragraphs 33-35). 

56. External Courses. It is recommended that boards should 
recognise for grant purposes costs incurred in sending managers 
on external courses provided they are satisfied that the conditions 
of the Introductory phase have been met and that firms are able 
to show that the selected course is relevant. Firms should be 
encouraged to consult their boards or other sources of information, 
such as the B.I.M’s. Management Education Information Unit 
and other professional organisations for advice on the availability 
and purpose of external courses ( paragraphs 36-39). 

57. Grants for Management Training. Measures to assist in 
controlling grants might be related to : 

{a) Duration of Courses ( paragraphs 40-45). 

(i>) Course Fees and Refund of Salary (paragraph 46). 

(c) Subsistence and Travelling Expenses (paragraph 47). It is 
recommended that the Ministry and the Boards examine 
the possibility of introducing some degree of standardisation 
in this field. 
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The Central Training Council has endorsed the Report 
made by its Management Training and Development 
Committee. 

The Council proposes to Industrial Training Boards that 
they should take the recommendations contained in the 
Report into account when framing their own recommenda- 
tions under Section 2 (1) (c) of the Industrial Training Act, 
1964. 
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Foreword 

by 

Sir Joseph Hunt, Hon. D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., F.B.I.M., 

Chairman of the Management Training and Development 
Committee 

The main purpose of this report is to offer guidance to industrial 
training boards on their approach to the task of promoting 
effective management training and development schemes in their 
industries. The report is therefore addressed in the first place 
to boards ; but we hope that it will also be of value to those 
firms, including the smaller ones, which are now — in some cases, 
perhaps, for the first time — giving thought to the way in which 
they should tackle management training. 

In the long run management training must justify itself in 
economic terms, through the contribution it makes to improving 
the quality of performance at all levels. In preparing their pro- 
grammes of management training and development firms will aim 
to achieve this improvement by 

(a) selecting the right people ; 

(, b ) placing them in the right jobs at the right time ; 

(c) giving them the opportunity to gain appropriate knowledge 
and experience ; and 

(d) enabling them to mature in a way which meets their own 
needs as well as those of the organisation in which they 
work. 

We have attempted to set down in a systematic way the steps 
towards achieving these objectives. The circumstances of indi- 
vidual firms vary widely, but we believe that the essential features 
of management training and development are applicable in appro- 
priate forms to all industries, and indeed to all firms, whatever 
their size. 

Some firms may feel that at one or two points the report steps 
outside the boundaries of training and into fields such as organisa- 
tional structure which are peculiarly the concern of the individual 
firm. It is not in our view possible to devise and present realistic 
recommendations on management training without relating them 
to the context within which they will have to be implemented 
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and we have therefore made some reference to certain common 
features of business organisation ; but we should not be under- 
stood to be advising firms to adopt any particular form of 
organisation. It is no part of our intention to trespass on the 
prerogative of firms to organise their business as they think best. 

We hope boards will find in our recommendations a sound but 
flexible basis on which to build their policies, remembering that 
many companies are already carrying out progressive policies and 
schemes for management training and development. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that boards should try as far as possible, and 
within the limits of their grant arrangements, to develop a simple 
and common approach towards approval of external courses, 
taking fully into account the work of the professional organisations 
in the management field. 

We hope at a later stage to study and report on more specific 
aspects of the subject of management training and development. 
We recognise, however, that in this rapidly developing field all 
our work, including the conclusions of the present report, will 
need to be kept under review so as to make full use of the 
experience of the training boards and of other organisations and 
people closely concerned. 
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